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PEACHBLOW 


telephone. At no hour of the day 
or night waa he safe from the hate- 
ful summons to hurry to the rescue 
of some distressed patient. In nine 
cases out of ten It was a woman, and 
In no cases out of ten was Peach- 
blow ever urged to come along. 

8he so lost her taste for material 
medicaments that she longed for 
spiritual help, and went to her rector, 
dear Dr. Clarence Tost, to confess 
her misery. . 

She was set upon a divorce, but he 
was horrified at the thought. 

"Now an annulment would not be 
so bad," he urged. 

"All right, it's annulled." she 
Peachblow grimly. 

And Dr. Laplus found himself 
back In bachelorhood. But Peachblow 
had come to depend upon Dr. Yost, 
lie lived In such an exalted sphere 
and such a comfortable 


bons and lipsticks and what not. He 
thought about fashions and he was 
so weary of feminine charms and 
their enchantment that when he came 
hom^ to his Peachblow he left at 
once for one of his exclusively male 
clubs In order to keep his sanity. 

A small shoeahop man was Peach- 
blow's next experiment. But .when 
she went by his store and peeked In 
at the window she always found him 
kneeling before some woman, or try- 
ing to crush a No. 6-E foot Into a 
No. 4-A shoe, and she simply could 
not endure It. 

* * * * 

VI. 

A PLUMBER she married was for- 
ever puttering about other peo- 
ple's homes in the most personal 
crannies, and she gave him up. 

An Iceman followed him through 
her much trodden heart, but he, too, 
had his kitchen doors to visit. 

Discouraged by her inability to find 
a husband In town who did not have to 
spend a large part of his time and at- 
tention upon other women. Peachblow 
resolved 


even the angels to keep everything go- 
ing, especially when It goes backward 
frequently. There was talk of a strike 
in heaven and celestial society was 
profoundly disturbed. The oldest angels 
were forever talking of the last big 
revolution when Lucifer and his whole 
party were thrown overboard. 

But how was the dreadful situation 
to be changed? The Lord did not want 


The Anther ■ 

Rupert Hashes 

I first met Rupert Hughes 
several years ago. I sat next 
him at a dinner. Mr. Hughes 
was. then as now, very much In 
the limelight. His play, "Ex- 
cuse Me,” was creating widely 
popular comment. People were 
talking of how It made them 
laugh, and telling their friends, 
who went to see it and broad- 
casted their own pleasure. I 
was very much thrilled at being 
seated by so’ popular an author. 

But Mr. Hughes did not talk 
at all about his own work. He 
asked me about mine, and told 
of how, once, when he was an 
editor, he had cut an author's 
story in a moment of stress to 
fill an exacting space, and how 
that author had minded. His 
feeling still, though this had 
happened years before, was one 
of real regret for that author's 
chagrin. 

It Is that quality of under- 
standing the other fellow's 
feelings that gives him such a 
large hold on the American 
public. 

I asked him last winter when 
he had first begun to write, and 
he said at the age of seven, 
and that he had been at It ever 
since. A short time after he 
left Yale he had had six months' 
experience on a newspaper. 
After that he had been an edi- 
tor on various magazines until 
a little more than ten years 
ago. but that during those edi- 
torial years he had done a 
great amount of writing at 
night. 

MARY STEWART CUTTING. Jr. 


for all Its deserving tenants. 

At the height of this dreadful comic 
crisis, Peachblow in a frenzy and state 
of despondency, while slaving In her 
kitchen, chanced to catch a glimpse of 
herself In the casual mirror In the 
round bottom of a big dishpan. She 
had long ceased to peruse her own look- 
’lng-glass. 

The vision that stared at her from 
that tiny surface shocked her into a 
sorrow too deep for hysterics. She 
meditated on her own image: 

"Every husband Is worse than 
every other husband. A woman might 
as well stick to the first wretch she 
happens to marry. I was 'luckiest 
when I had the most lovable of men. 
and I wish I had him back again, 
movie actor though he be. 

"This hateful 


parsonage 
that she decided to share both with 
him. 


"Do you want to go Into the 
movies?" 

"Well." she said, "I'm going to mar- 
ry Into them." 

"Indeed? And who is tlie lucky 
man?" 

"Y'ou." 

"Reallyl" , 

"Uh-huh." 

Being used to the silent drama and 
hating superfluous titles, he said 
nothing, but took her by an elbow, 
her mother by an elbow, hurried them 
out to his car. ran them to the near- 
est parson and said "Shoot!" 

The parson then did them an ir- 
reparable Injury— or what would have 


erso her intense confusion Peach- 
X blow discovered that the femi- 
nine portion of the congregation took 
her marriage to their dear rector as 
a personal Invasion of their rights. 

For a time the attendance fell off 
noticeably. But gradually the lonely 
women returned to their pews. Next 
they resumed their habits of bring- 
ing their woes to their spiritual ad- 
viser. 

These were genuine woes beyond 
the reach of scalpel or tonic, but 
Peachblow could not regard them as 
anything but a hypocritical excuse 
for weeping on her husband's shoul- 
der and clinging to his rescuing 
hands. 

Whether or not she did them a 
cruel injustice, the effect on her 
nerves was manifest. At last In a 


to marry some homely old 
farmer who lived In solitude. 

Ezra Hepple was the happy man — 
for a time. And he was so content with 
Peachblow's society that he would not 
even keep a hired girl to cook for the 
hired men. 

He rose at 4 a.m.. and bragged about 
it. He woke her up to brag about It. 
The fact that he had gone to sleep at 
dusk did not abate his pride. The only 
poetry he knew was something ending 
with "healthy, wealthy and wise." She 
knew he waa neither wealthy nor wise, 
but she was afraid he was healthy. 


power of mine has 
been my ruin. It's best to let nature 
take her course. The one thing 1 
most wish had never been Is my abil- 
ity to make things as If they never 
had been." 

As she exhaled this last sigli, a dis- 
tinct earthquake was registered on 
every seismograph in the world. The 
heavens shook, at first with surprise, 
then with delight. 

Peachblow herself was shaken. She 
found hereelf staring at a dishpan as 
if under, a hypnotic spell. She heard 
her husband's voice from the dining 
room door. It was the voice of Claude 
YVinsor. the star supreme of the 
cinematic firmament. The world 
might share his silent beauty with 
her. but Ills voice belonged to her: 

"What on earth are you doing in 
the kitchen, my darling? It's no place 
for such exquisite grace. . And. be- 
sides. I see that there's a ton of fan 
mail that you haven't answered. You 
haven't autographed any of my pho- 
tographs for me in ever so long 
We've got to get busy or well lose 
our little public." 

With a cry of rapture slie flung her 
arms about his universally admired 
neck, and rejoiced in the fact that 
at least a hundred million women of 
all ages and races about the globe 
would have been glsd to poison her 
for her enviable privilege. 

Tlie moral. If any, lias to do with 
leaping out of the frying pan Info 
the fire. The moral Is ancient — the 
fire is the same old inextinguishable 
blaze of discontent. But the frying 
pan Is forever tiew. Each one of us 
furnishes his or her own frying pan. 
Selah! 

(Copyright. 1922. All rirlns r**»rrrd.l 


Her Jealous tittle soul had Its wish at 
last 

But a wish ceases to be a wish as 
soon as it is achieved. Like the candy 
in the bonbon dish, it la apt not only 
to turn sour, but to wreck the ap- 
petite ae well. 

Peachblow's latest installment in her 
serial husband never cast an interested 
eye on any other woman. But this 
curiously made his Interest in her un- 
important 


loved by an expert. But then he 
went back to his profession, and 
mortification set in. 

Peachblow found herself the chattel 
of a husband who left her arms early. 
In the morning and hastened to the 
who fought 
. risked his 
gazed into 
their eyes with an ardor that trans- 
fixed all beholders; who faded out of 
every picture with a dying-duck look 
of undying affection for some highly 
artificial beauty — and then came home 
at night worn out with love and 
wanted to go to the American Legion 
prize fight. 

After a few months Peachblow sent 
for her mother and father and listen- 
ed to their "I told you so's" with 
great patience. 

They agreed with her that life with 
such a husband was Impossible, and 
engaged the best divorce lawyer In 
Los Angeles. While they were be- 
wailing the Inevitable newspaper 
horror, the headlines, and all the 




E VEN if it had not been set 
down in Holy Writ for a fact, 
there would be no escaping 
the truth of: "To him that 
hath shall be given." In our diction- 
ary "him," of course, includes "her." 
Which is more than he Is able to do 
outside the dictionary. 

This Is a bit of a story of a her 
that had — and therefore got. 

Her father was so stunned with 
pride when he saw her that he called 
her “Peachblow." And with good 
reason. She was born just about the 
time when the peachblow vase was 
exciting the world. The unknown 
genius who was the author of that 
masterpiece never dreamed when he 
put it In the fire that it would como 
out so wonderful. 

And so the mysterious Potter who 
places souls In the furnace of human 
bodies was enchanted by the curious, 
unforeseen unintended beauty of this 
girl when she was born. They had 
■elected the name of Ellen Anne 
Green for her before they saw hsr, 
but afterward they called her Peach- 
blow. 

Such a peculiar luster ehe bad, with 
the glow of a glaze yet the aura of a 
mist, that the Potter longed to ehow 
her how he loved her by endowing her 
with some Intentional gift surpassing 
even the fortuitous charm she brought 
with her out of the kiln of mystery. 

So he gave her .a power he had 
never even granted himself — that of 
annulling what had been and making 
it as if it had never been. He author- 
ized her and empowered her to change 
her mind and try again from the 
start! She could rub out the past and 


arms of other women; ■ 
for them, pursued them, 
life to save their lives. 


robbed him of suspense and 
her of the drama of anxiety. 

illiterate In feml 


He was 


unskilled, uncouth, 
ninity. 

No other woman cast an eye in his 
direction. But that was because he had 
nothing attractive about him. And the 
man who Is unable to intereet any other 
woman la unable to interest his wife. 

Poor Peachblow. having no rivals to 
fear and having a husband who made 
no perilous comparisons, began to 
neglect herself. Her beauty wilted from 
lack of attention. Her incomparable 


of the doctor and 


clan, who was unusually well read 
for a doctor. He persuaded another 
physician to take care of his patients 
and went away on a bridal tour of 
all imaginable bliss. 

* * * * 

III. 

W HEN he came back Dr. Lapius 
found that his overworked sub- 
stitute had let all his patients get 
well, and he had to buckle down to 
the task of restoring them to a state 
of profitable disorder. 

He had his office in the parlor of 
the home and this made it necessary 


tain her friends in the upstairs llv- 1 nm nuBDana; nanosome ju- 

Ing room. n,or member of the firm of Wanafield 

The acoustics were such that she * Son. at whose great department 
could hear what went on jn the office. * he had lon * run up bllls for 

The halest and heartiest women con- her father to protest against and 
atantly entered the parlor In a state P a Y. 

of acute distress and after long I But when she called at his office she 
murmurous consultations went. away , found him so surrounded w ith ste- 
so much better that Peachblow grew 1 nographers. buyers, manikins, cloak 
frantic with suspicion. She remem- j models, designers and other woman 
bered all too vividly how gentle and ! customers and aides thst she could 
soothing her husband had been with 1 hardly get to him. 
her when she was another man's wife. | His heart was given to providing as 
And she wondered, till her wonder- many women as possible with beaull- 
ment grew to be a bitter conviction, ful garments and embellishments of 

with perfumes and rlb- 


the bosom 
screamed: 

•'Go away, you are no longer a hus- 
band of mine, in facj, you never 
were." 

Eliphinatone was seized as by in- 
visible hands and haled backward to 
his own office, where he awoke with a 
splitting headache and a slrange gup 
in hlB memory. 

Peachblow. once more miraculously 
restored to maidenhood, said: 

"After all. a doctor is the world's 
most useful citizen. I believp I should 
enjoy being a wife to one." 


Worst yet. he was the slave of the every sort, 


for Mrs. Peachblow I-apius to enter. 


Barkis is willin'.' " .said the physi 


"Divorce nothing!” she said; "I'll 
Just forget him. I'll Just unmarry 
myself quietly, and erase my memory 
from his mind." 

She said this In the very presence 
of Mr. Wlnsor, who had called with 
his lawyer to confer with Peachblow. 
her parents and their lawyer, John 
Elphlnstone. 

As soon as Peachblow spoke, a 
curious look came over Claude 
Wlnsor's face. Again the earth jolted 
and spun backward, then raced for- 
ward once more. 

"It's nothing," said Mr. Elphlnstone, 


FAMOUS OLD SONGS 


BY J. A. WALDRON 


Annie Laurie 


against the Stuarts and he represent- 
ed the l>umfri< xburgs In parliament 
from 171J to 1722. He and his wife 
lived happily together, having two 
sons and two daughters. The wife 
survived her husband many years, 
says a writer. She had been the lady 
bountiful of Nithsdale. and* In her 
later years was a notable gossip and 
matchmaker. It was under her di- 
rection that the present 


always gone hand in hand- 
. J Back of all great love songs 

” * Is some individual who served 
as the Inspiration. That individual 
may have had nothing to do with the 
song making and yet become Its di- 
rect cause. A great love stirs some 
heart, in the background hides a 
beautiful face or charming person- 
ality, and out of these come the mel- 
ody which stirs a world of music lov- 
ers. 

"Annie Laurie” is one of the old 
favorites — a song which has lived 
and grown In popularity for genera- 
tions back. It Is a song which never 
grows old. The mother sang It as 
a lullaby to her baby girl. In alter 


blow to sustain her, and found the 
attitude singularly comfortable. To- 
gether they watched Claude Wlnsor 
staring at them with a look of be- 
Then he 


mansion 

house of Craigdarroch was built, and 
a relic of her tasle Is preserved In 
the formal Georgian gardens at the 
hack, cine of the winding paths si ill 
bears her name. The portrait of her 
hangs In the dining room at Max- 
wclton. 

An eminent Scotch author, writing 
about the famous Maxwelton house, 
says: 

"Maxwelton House, the home of 
Annie Laurie, enjoys any notoriety 
which it may possess, not from Its 
antiquity, for there are many older 


wlldermsnt. 
said: 

"Pardon me. 
set — house, by mistake." 

He staggered out and the next thing 
he knew hs was sitting on his porch 
dandling his baby before his original 
wife, while the publicity man took 
snapshots for the magazines. 

Mr. Elphlnstone clung to Peach- 
blow until her father intervened and 
said: 

"What right have you to etand 
there embracing my daughter as if 
you were announcing your engage- 
ment to her?" 

"And why not?" said Elphlnstone. 

"I see no objection, 


bowed and 


'children. Its popularity never wanes, 
and this Is the surest sign of a song's 
fixed piece in the world of music. 

The words were written by Will Ism 
Douglas of Scotland and the music 
was by Lady John Scott. The origi- 
nal v.nis Laurie was not a fanciful 
vision of a dreamer poet, but was the 

Baronet 
Hcrhaps on account 


murmured 
Peachblow, who felt a sudden emptl- 

who 


daughter of Robert 
of Maxwelton. 

of her position In life the father did '">< '» any accident of blftli or 

not look with favor upon the love of 10 anything remarkable In her char- 
Willlam Douglas for his daughter. "cter or career, but simply to the 
and she. being of an obedient Urn of ron 6 composed by the man she threw 
mind, would not marry against her ov, ' r - and more particularly to ihr air to 
father's wishes. Some have sai.I she which in later days that song lia« 
was of a flirtatious turn of mind and been sun S- 
cast her first lover over in a moment , 

of Jealous fervor. 

* * * * Gem Mining. 

W ILLIAM DOUGLAS could love with II TlTII all its mineral w ealth the 
all the fervor of his race, but a United Stales does not take 

refusal of his suit did not break his b 'K h ™ nk in R<- m mining and Its 
heart Therefore when the obedient production during ihc year for which 
or fickle Annie turned him down he "lures are available, reached only a 
went forth In search of another, and vaIur of * !,0 ' C0D ' This, however, is 
soon found her, but not until afte- he thc lowest total since the geological 
had written the song which lmmor- surv<, y began the collection of sta- 
tallzed both himself and his first *„ ,a,lca ,n 18S3 - except in the single 
sweetheart. year of ,SS6 ' when the value drop- 

"He did not lay him down and die." pcd to IS7.300. 
says a writer. He did not even pine Four ««m minerals— corundum, 

away In the sorrows of celibacy. In- quartz, tourmaline and turquoise- 
stead, he made a runaway marriage represent four-fifths of the total 
with one Betty Clark of Glenbolg. In “"“l the rhief atone of the 

Galloway, who bore him four sons ,ot bfin S ,be aa PPhire variety of 
and two daughters. His poetic fire corundum, which is used Industrial- 
must have cooled down, for we have tor ‘ he frictionless bearings of 
no lyric descriptive of the swan-llke watches and other Instruments. The 
neck and other features of Betty mineralB arc chiefly supplied by 

Clark. -Possibly Betty could not com- Montana. Nevada. California. Com- 
pete in beauty with her rival: poaai- rado - Malne and *rixona. although 
bly the braes of Glenbolg were not Bome Production Is reported by 

so “bonnie" as the braes of Maxwel- other states. Arkansas yield- 

ton ed a number of good-sized diamonds 

The original song for which the jmr. Including a canary-colored 
music was written by Lady Scott fol- octahedron weighing nearly eighteen 
j owa . i carats, but the total production an- 

nually of the country never exceeds 
Maxwel tea's bras, are boonie a few thousand dollars. 

— ? per,s 

Can M Wr em— true gives an interesting description of 

' P the sapphires of Montsma. The only 

Her brew Is like tbe snowdrift. systematic mining for these precious 

Be r threat Is like tbs swss. stones in the United States is done 

K 1 ‘ *■*”*' In that state. The annual output Is 

Tbst • er tea sun shoos on. something like 590.0M, Including the 

Like dew on th' towns lying stones that are suitable for cutting 

Is the fs' o' her fairy feet. as gems and those that are useful 

Like winds In tb. summer slfhlsz only for mechanical purposes. It Is 

Her Toict la low and swoet . . g^d tb at ,„e lupuses ln Montana 

And she's ail the world to ms do work that Is comparable to the 

And hut for Aoaie Laurie work done on stopee sent to London 

I'd lay me doon sad dee. to be cut. 

* * * * Montana might well be called the 

A LEXANER FERGUSON, husband -gem state." In view of the fact that 
of Annie Laurie, was one of the her output of precious stones exceeds 
count r y gentlemen who showed de- the production In that lino of nil the 
yeted tPijltnM to King ' William rest of the United States. 


ness ln her life. "After 
could make a better husband than a 
lawyer?" 

And so In a short time expensively 
engraved cards conveyed the Infor- 
mation that Mr. and Mrs. Greene an- 
nounced thc marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Ellen Anne, to John Elphlnstone, 
esquire. 

* * * * 


would 


Peachblow 
never get married at all. but after a 
two of flying about with all 


season or 

sorts of lovers, artd Involving herself 
In various entangling alliances with 
two or three fiances at once, she 


T HOSE who have experienced It 
say that there is nothing like 
being the wife of a lawyer. For 
a time Peachblow agreed with this in 
its simplest Implication; then she 
amended it to: 

"There's nothing like It because 
nothing else could be so bad." 

She had a husband who tore him- 
self from her society of mornings and 
went forth to do battle for woman 
clients over whose wrecked lives he 
waxed so eloquent that bis tears 
were rivaled by those of the Jury, 
and strong Judges bent their heads 
and wept secretly on tho papers 
where judges make idle marks to 
pass away the time. 

Elphlnstone not only spent hours 
upon hours In his office with ex- 
quisite clients, whose, hands he pat- 
ted and whose charms he expatiated 
on before the courts, but-he came 
home and told his wife about It 
He wrote briefs as impassioned and 
as full of Imaginations as any scen- 
ario and then acted his own conti- 
nuities with flrey enthusiasm. His 
cases often took him to distant cities 
and it was not always convenient for 
Peachblow to go with him. 

There waa such a strain upon her I dancing was In progress 
natural jealousy that she had to con- tered the ballroom togethc 


more thdn an apple can entertain a 
worm or a rose a canker without a 
blemish Anally transpiring. 

Peachblow longed for the Joys, the 
sorrows, the burdens of home. She 
wanted to do her share in the world; 
to multiply, and all that sort of thing. 

"Love is so glorious a thing that I 
think I'd like to be loved by the lov- 
Ingest lover in all the world.” 

She cast about for the person most 
worthy of that distinction. 

Tho man who seemed to be the lead- 
ing lover ln respect to quantity and 
quality was known to all the world as 
Claude Wlnsor. So she said: 

“I think I'll marry Claude Wlnsor.” 

Her father and mother exclaimed 
aloud: 

"But ha’s a movie actor and he's 
married.” 

"The first argues skill.” she mused, 
“but the second Is an obstacle. I do 
wish he had never been married.” 

There was an audible click and buss, 
-a peculiar jolt ln the universe, a dlxxy 
feeling as If some one had thrown 
the world info the reverse gear, then 
set It back In high. The family said- 

“That’s funny! Did you notice any- 
thing?” 

Then they forgot it and returned to 
the popular sport of denouncing the 
motion picture people and crediting 
them with Inventing more novel sips 
than situations. * 

Peachblow was blue for several 
days, and then she chanced to read in 
the newspapers this: 

-Mr. and Mrs. Claude Wlnsor an- ' 
nouneed that a curious error has been 


L-TEUoxyt 


"The Idea!" 

As they were leaving with other 
guests whom Mrs. Strong was speed- 
ing., they noted Miss Strong and Hu- 


lu&lly a something strangely familiar ln his 
II swing style, yet I can't place him. Must 
i resort, have met him— or seen him — long 
the so- “So." 

ment of “I never met him. He must be a 
'our In regular person, though, for I saw him 
■for war at Mrs. Delmont's the other evening, 
and he was at Mrs. Thomas' last 
week. At both place* he seemed to 
be dancing endlessly — and most of 


climbers — they were nun 
every notable summer placi 
fortunes had to be exhibited in fash- 
ionable circumstances. '• 

A dance was In progress at the new 
and showy home of the Strongs, who the time with Miss Strong!” 
were simply well-to-do before the "Well, dear. I must meet him— just 

war. but who now were -leaders of so- for a dance!” And Mr* Manfred 

clal high Jinks, anxious to display sought Mrs. Strong for an Introduc- 
thelr apparently endless resources. tion to tile marvel who had Involved 
Mrs. Manfred and Mrs. Pelham, her imagination. She found that lady 
young society women; quite Intimate alertly watching her daughter's 
considering their contrasting trends movements with tho young man. 

— the former was frivolous and the -"wbo Is he?” Mrs. Manfred aaked. 
latter sedate — were late arrivals, and -Hubert Bell. Seems a charming 

fellow, in a way, although I don't 
really know him,” replied Mrs. Strong. 
■*Tbu don't mean that!” 

“Candidly, my dear, be was not in- 
vited." Mrs. Strong whispered. "But 
. I've seen him at so many places, 
"There are quite a number amon( , ^ very begt people , mat 

n sight. really he must belong. I don't care 

1 fellow dandng-wlth Miss tQ bave Eleanor dance with him— 

That a dancer. I mus me d<m . t llbe to encourage him, you 

actually Insane o«er danc- know-untll I can make inquiries. 
■11 confess that. If I were. I But he 1* such a dancer! And Elea- 
>k for a partner like him. ner is obsessed. She has danced with 

ineing only. Otherwise not bl ” a * «»•»* P 1 *®**- “ d 

tng to ter seems u sales* It's *D 


groomed to the moment Though Untu 8om<th ing definite could be 
tall, he was muscular, and his grace , earned about blm . T o simplify mat- 
was a study. He would have been t Strongs planned to send 

handsome but for bis eyas, which stro ng to an aunt ln Newport 

were small, set close together and a t once. . 
elusive. - * * * * 

"1 thought you never would Hr* of \yfISS stron * waB , Bhipped off to 
dancing with that young man,” said IV1 her aunt who in due time wired 
Mrs. Pelham as Mrs. Manfred rejoined that the girl had not appeared. A 
her. The party waa breaking up. "He letter came from the girl, postmarked 
must be a charming fellow.” at Boston, telling her parents that 



